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CHAPTER V>

AT THE   STUDENTS* DCJELLI3SrO-GB01DlO>,

ONE day in tlie interest of science my agent obtained permission to
bring me to the students' duelling-place. We crossed the river and
drove up the bank a few hundred yards, then turned to the left,
entered a narrow alley, followed it a hundred yards, and arrived at a
two-story public-house; we were acquainted with its outside aspect,
for it was visible from the hotel. We went upstairs and passed into
a large whitewashed apartment, which was perhaps fifty feet long, by
thirty feet wide and twenty or twenty-five high. It was a well-lighted
place. There was no carpet. Across one end and down both sides
of the room extended a row of tables, and at these tables some fifty or
seventy-five students l were sitting.

Some of them were sipping wine, others were flaying c^rds, others
chess, other groups were chatting together, and many were smoking
cigarettes while they waited for the coming duels. Nearly all of them
wore coloured caps; there were white caps, green caps, blue caps, red
caps, and bright yellow ones; so, all the five corps were present in
strong force. In the windows at the vacant end of the room stood six
or eight long, narrow-bladed swords with large protecting guards
for the hand, and outside was a man at work sharpening others on
a grindstone. He understood his business; for when a sword left his
hand one could shave himself with it.

It was observable that the young gentlemen neither bowed to nor
spoke with students whose caps differed in colour from their own.
This did not mean hostility, but only an armed neutrality. It waa
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